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The Complete Success of the Proposed 
Association of American 
Dyestuff Manufacturers 
is Assured. 

This statement to some may sound 
premature but could the skeptical ones 
have sat with the writer through the in- 
teresting hours of the Conference, there 
is no question that they too would be 
enthusiastic. From the time of the open- 
ing of the meeting at 10:30 on the morn- 
ing of January 22nd until the end at 
1:30 Wednesday afternoon, there was 
evident to a surprising degree, a spirit 
of mutual co-operation. The absence of 
antagonistic feeling and trade rivalry was 
indeed most ae 
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There were a_ few siiasdiaidiaalinas 
known personally by the writer, who at- 
tended this Conference merely to protect 
their own interests and not with the in- 
ention of co-operating for the good of 
all. We were in conversation with one 
of these gentlemen a few hours previous 
to the meeting and a brief summarization 
of his remarks follows: 

“You can’t make American manu- 
facturers come together. The 
thought of a standardization of their 
products is both foolish and absurd. 
The American manufacturer cannot 
guarantee regularity of his products 
because of unreliable help and many 
other reasons which are known only 
to manufacturers.” 

The same manufacturer was  ap- 
proached after the Conference and an 
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expression of his opinion was again 
asked, and judging from his reply, his 


attitude had changed, for he said: 


“Well, things certainly did go 
along smoothly and I for one am 
perfectly satisfied. If I had been 
told that so many manufacturers 
could meet together in one room and 
the meeting not end in a quarrel, 

I would have believed it impossible.” 

This statement voices the opinion of 
those present, for one and all they were 
unanimous in saying that they were per- 
fectly satisfied. 

There is, however, much yet to be ac- 
complished and the issue of paramount 
ey received too little attention;, 
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that is, the permanent establishment of a 
standardization bureau. We feel that the 
committee, now acting temporarily, 
should concentrate upon this and suggest 
that at the next meeting more time be 
devoted to standardization and less to the 
choosing of a trade name for the asso- 
ciation. 

However, it is not our intention to 
make suggestions to the committee but to 
outline to consumers of dyestuffs the in- 
teresting points and important addresses 
of the convention. 

When the doors of the Conference 
room were closed at 10:50 there were 
present one hundred and four representa- 
tives of companies interested in the future 
of the dyestuff industry in America. 
Promptly at 11 o’clock, Mr. H. Gardner 
McKerrow took the platform and in a 
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short, well-delivered address outlined 
his views regarding the proper procedure 
for economizing valuable time. Mr. Mc- 
Kerrow took but a few moments to de- 
liver his opening address and then sug- 
gested that those present elect a tem- 
porary chairman and secretary. Mr. 
Frank Heminway was proposed and 
elected unanimously. 

We might remark that few men en- 
gaged in the dyestuff industry possess the 
diplomatic capability and the pleasing 
personality of Mr. Heminway. 

Mr. C. Cyril Bennett, who is connected 
with a trade publication, was proposed 
for temporary secretary and elected. 

Mr. Charles Jenkinson of the Nat- 
ional City Bank of New York was elected 
treasurer and certainly no one could have 
handled the financial end of the confer- 
ence more thoroughly than Mr. Jenkin- 
son. The quiet manner in which he went 
about his duties spoke well of his sys- 
tematic training. 

When the temporary committee had 
taken the platform, Mr. Heminway in- 
troduced Mr. Benjamin H. Kaye, a law- 
yer of this city, who had devoted much 
time to forming a workable plan for the 
convention. Mr. Heminway then del- 
ivered the following address: 


Mr. Heminway, Chairman of the 
Convention 


The gentlemen who insisted upon my 
acting as temporary chairman today have 
been frank enough to say that they want 
me because I do not count for anything 
in the industry, anyhow, and yet know 
a little something about it. It was 
thought dangerous to have, as the pre- 
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ciding officer here today, an important 
man representing any particular manu- 
facturing interest, for fear the meeting 
as a whole should gather the impression 
that any large interest or interests pro- - 
posed to run either this convention, or de- 
termine the policy of the National Dye- 
stuff Association, when formed, and, to 
an extent, I think they were right. 

If today you elect to form an asso- 
ciation which you may or may not choose 
to call the National Dyestuffs Associa- 
tion, or the Dyestuffs Association of 
America,—and, by the way, thé latter is 
preferable for the initials of the former 
are identical with those of the National 
Druggists Association,—above all things 
you must bring about an organization 
which is for the benefit of the industry 
as a whole and for all reputable manu- 
facturers and merchants engaged in it, 
without regard to their size or impor- 
tance; but with a very strict regard, on 
the other hand, to their repute and the 
seriousness and earnestness of their 
efforts. 

It is too bad that at the outset I am 
forced to say something which may not 
be very pleasant to Mr. McKerrow. I 
feel than the entire industry is very 
deeply indebted, indeed, to Mr. McKer- 
row for what he has already done in- 
waking us all up to the erying need for 
development of some organized co-opera- 
tive effort. Mr. McKerrow has been so 
impressed with the necessity of stand- 
ardization of products that he has called 
particular attention to this feature, and 
I think created the impression among 
many of you that the main function of the 
association, if formed, will be the stand- 
ardization of dyestuffs. 
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He may set me right on this point 
later, but I think that Mr. McKerrow 
realizes that standardization is but one 
of the functions of an association, and 
by no means, the most important. And, 
now gentlemen, I am going to say some- 
thing to you all that will probably be hor- 
ribly criticized, or lead you to believe that 
I have been associating with the Bol- 
sheviki, and that is, that valuable as the 
formal procedure and official acts of a 
business association may be, they count 
for little as compared with the fact that 
the members of the association meet to- 
gether and have a chance to discuss their 
common problems. 

It is a safe bet that most of you gentle- 
men here are members of two or three 
business associations and that you must 
realize how much time is wasted in 
listening to the long and elaborate re- 
ports of committees and bureaus,—the 
Credit Bureau; the Fire Insurance Com- 
pany; the Arbitration Committee; and so 
on and so forth. 

The larger business associations realize 
this and print and distribute the delib- 
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erations of their committees so that cor- 
rect action may be taken very quickly 
at the meetings, at which the problems 
are discussed, leaving more time to the 
members to meet together without any 
set order of business. In this way, they 
have an opportunity, by friendly asso- 
ciation and contact to learn something of 
their own difficulties and to plan to solve 
them. 


We cannot solve our scientific and our 
technical problems by formal talks, nor 
can we device general orders of business 
that will help to solve them. Our chem- 
ists work on their several problems, and, 
from time to time, come together to learn 
what progress has been made, and, in the 
end, the chemists and the engineers and 
the executive heads, familiar with all the 
problems and their solutions, together use 
their best intelligence to elaborate a suc- 
cessful working unit. 

At the meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Chemical Engineers last Decem- 
ber, I made so bold as to refer to the 
Gary dinners. We must admit that 
Judge Gary is an organizing genius and 
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that he has faced the greatest industrial 
problems of this day when industry to- 
gether with true progress blend with 
politics as well as oil and water. 

How often have we individually be- 
come enraged at some unpleasant little 
turn in a letter, only to find everything 
smooth out when, for the first time, we 
have met the writer thereof, and I rec- 
ommend to you gentlement, that if you 
form an association you form one that 
shall be flexible, and, above all, one that 
shall bring its members together fre- 
quently without too much routine or de- 
tail work for them to do. Let small 
active committees work out the solution 
of individual problems, but let the mem- 
bers meet often and acquaintanceship 
ripen into friendship. 

You manufacturers here today are tell- 
ing what is practically virgin soil in this 
country. To bring about competition and 
later to eliminate it by agreement in such 
a virgin field is to do something that is 
in the first place absurd and in the second 
place illegal. The powers that be in Wash- 
ington have stretched the Constitution 
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this way and that until it is now more or 
less out of shape, but I do not think the 
day will come when it will be illegal for 
men in this industry, or any other, to be 
friendly and to be familiar with their 
common problems. 

The Agricultural Department has pla- 
carded the South with the slogan “Diver- 
sify vour Crops.” Is it not obvious that 
unless the farmers of the South come 
together, or are helped by some central 
body, such as the Department of Agri- 
culture, they cannot very well determine 
just what to grow. They may all stop 
growing cotton and turn to corn. Then 
there would be a shortage of cotton and 
woeful competition in corn. You manu- 
facturers want to “diversify your crops,” 
but you have little or no opportunity of 
finding out what the other fellow is either 
making or preparing to make on a large 
scale. There is no need to elaborate on 
what happened with Aniline Oil and 
Phenol and a dozen other products, for 
you are all familiar with their history in 
the past three years. 

The next most important point for 
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your consideration, I think, is the matter 
of the stated objects and the manage- 
ment of the Association. It is obvious 
that many manufacturers will hesitate to 
take an active part in the work of an 
association before they know the definite 
objects to which the association is com- 
mited, and, moreover, just exactly what 
qualifications are necessary for member- 
The stated objects are not so seri- 
ous, for when all is said and done, asso- 
ciations of this kind are formed for the 
welfare of the industry as a whole, and, 
taking it by and large, that simple state- 
ment covers the situation. 


ship. 


The matter of membership qualifica- 
tions is, however, very serious, for I feel 
that no association should open its doors 
so wide as to admit to membership men 
who may plan to use the association for 
their own ends rather than to use their 
own knowledge and energy for the wel- 
fare of the association, which means the 
industry. Therefore, I think the most im- 
portant of all the preliminary steps is 
the of the Committee that will 
bring about the formal organization of the 
association, and, at the same time, deter- 
mine qualifications for membership, and, 
further. I feel that such a Committee 
should be a large and representative one. 

I cannot express to you gentlemen 
the and personal interest I 
take in this development. Among my 
earliest recollections are some of the evi- 
dences of the failure of the British Dve- 
stuff industry. Sir William Henry Per- 
kin’s first patent. which was entitled, 
“Dyeing Fabrics’ was dated August 26, 
1856. Perkins plant was erected at 
Greenwood Green in London and _ not 
long afterwards -a plant was erected at 
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Marsh Gate Lane, Stratford, London, 
K... by Evans, Kant & Co. These people 
at that time had the most up-to-date meth- 
od for the manufacture of Rosaniline. 
They went along successfully for some 
time and then failed, and my _ father 
bought the property and used it for his 
particular In .the 
Evans Kant Rosaniline process the oxidi- 


own manufactures. 


dation was brought about by Arsenic 
Acid. The Aniline and Arsenic Acid 


were introduced together into a U shaped 
boiler and the mass was agitated mechan- 
ically while it was heated. One of these 
boilers produced in eight hours about a 
ton of magenta melt. In the last stages 
of the process lime was used to take up 
the arsenic and they obtained as a by- 
product very large quantities of arsenite 
of lime, very strongly colored with magen- 
ta, and when I first saw that plant at the 
tender age of seven or thereabouts there 
was literally a hill of this material which 
spread a strong red liquor over the fac- 
tory whenever it rained, and as you all 
know, it rains in England most of the 
time; and the first lesson I had of the 
utilization of waste products was what 
my father did with that hill which stood 
just about where he wanted to place some 
furnaces. He took some of the material, 
washed it, levigated it, dried it and pow- 
dered it and sent samples to Prof. Riley 
in Washington and to Prof. Bessey in 
Ames, Ia., as a possible insecticide for 


use against the cotton crop in the South. | 


The reports from Washington and Ames 
were so encouraging that my farther 
made his first trip to this country in 1878 
Prof. Bessey suggested to him as Paris 
Green was Green, this material, being 
purple, and produced in London, should 
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be called London Purple, and so it was 
named. I referred to the old books re- 
cently and found that long before the 
hill was demolished it had produced in 
profits an amount considerably in excess 
of what was paid for the entire property. 

[ do not want you to think that today 
my sole interest in the industry is a fond 
hope that some mountains of valuable by- 
products will be forthcoming, for my 
benefit; for, as a matter of fact, my 
thoughts lie in one direction only, which 
is that American, French and English 
genius, intelligence, industry and energy 
should be enabled, by proper organiza- 
tion and adequate governmental co-op- 
eration to reach the success they deserve. 
No one can deny that the work already 
done and the results already obtained in 
this country are simply marvellous. 
There are made here today many of the 
difficult pharmaceutical products, 
that three vears ago we were told could 
never be made in this country. But the 
work is “spotty.” The heads of the Brit- 
ish Dyestuff companies feel that under 
the most favorable circumstances possible 
it will be ten vears at least before the 
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perfection of organization developed by 
the German companies can be ap- 
proached. Therefore, I repeat that to 
attempt at this early stage too much in 
the nature of detailed organization for an 
association is to invite disaster, and to 
create greater confusion than already ex- 
It will be like attempting to install 
an elaborate cost accounting system (and 
I speak feelingly and from experience 
in a brand new industry, that has yet to 
produce its first commercial batch. 

Finally, there is the all important mat- 
ter before you of a fair and helpful gov- 
ernmental attitude, and. in this connec- 
tion, let me read you six lines from an 
-ditorial on “Science and Industry” 
appeared in the “Manchester Guardian’ 
on June 30, 1917. 

“From ill-formed public opinion 
one cannot expect right minded pub- 
lic action. Any community that 
holds itself apart from the general 
body and is content to deplore the 
existing state of 
vigorous effort to alter it is bound to 
suffer when public action 
be taken.” 
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Those lines to my mind are all sufh- 
cient and justify you gentlemen in form- 
ing an active association. If you go 
ahead I pray you may succeed, and in 
any event I feel that we are, all of us, 
the work he has done and for the great 
greatly indebted to Mr. McKerrow for 
constructive effort he has made. 


The personality of Mr. Heminway 
made a decided impression upon all and 
when he called upon Mr. Kaye, there was 
evident a spirit of good fellowship that 
was indeed pleasing. Address of Mr. 
Kaye follows: 


Mr. Kaye, Consulting Lawyer of 
Convention. 


Mr. Hemingway has in a measure ex- 
plained why I am here, but briefly the 
problem of association work is one that 
is aways interesting to me. When Mr. 
Hemingway called me up and asked me 
if I could give a little time to the gentle- 
men who were interested in forming the 
association and I came up and attended 
the meetings, I heard the same line of 
complaints which I had heard in the other 
industries. There was the same talk of 
trade jealousies. mutual distrust. We 
had the same thing in the leather indus- 
try, we had the same degree, the same 
thing in the disinfectant industry and vet 
a short time after the association was 
formed all those things were swept aside. 
One of the gentlemen at the meetings | 
attended last week scoffed at association 
work and said there was 
sociations going anyhow. 


not many as- 
I have before 
me a report of the Department of Com- 


merce on Commercial Organization, pub- 


United Chemical Products Corporation | | 
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lished in 1915, which gives five hundred 
national organizations, aside from state 
associations and local associations. They 
cover practically every branch of indus- 
try with the exception of the dyestuff 
industry. I do not want to take time to 
summarize these associations because | 
take it for granted that by your attend- 
ance you are interested in 
work. 

I have an 


association 
illustration that may have 
some weight with you. When we formed 
the Disinfectant Association, we found 
a very strong distrust among a few of 
_our Western people against the West 
Disinfecting Company. That is a very 
able organization with a well-established 
laboratory and well committed to the doc- 
trine of the standardization of disinfect- 
ants. Some of our members took me 
aside and warned me against the West 
people. One of our members, after one 
year, who had been most outspoken 
against the West people, came and asked 
me if I would seat him next to Mr. - 

of the West Disinfecting Co. It was a 
case of two men who had had an oppor- 
tunity in that vear of sizing each other 
up and finding out what each other stood 
for and finally realizing that by standing 
together they were doing cach other the 
most good and not harm. 

If you come together you are going to 
find the same spirit in your entire indus- 
try and as Mr. has said, 
great good will be accomplished by com- 
ing together and seeing and knowing each 
other and realizing that you are all mem- 
bers of a large fraternity and that while 
each man is determined to make his way 
in his business, he can best do that by 
co-operative effort with other men in the 
same industry. 


Hemingway 
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When the dyestuff matter was put be- 
fore me I began to realize that of all 
the industries in this country, the one 
that stood most in need of associated ef- 
fort was the dyestuff industry. Not mere- 
ly because it is a new organization, just 
starting, but because of the things which 
you will have to meet. Of course, promi- 
nent in all our minds is the idea of Ger- 
man competition of the most potent type. 
Organized not merely in brains but or- 
ganized in government control and in ac- 
tivity and just as no single nation could 
stand up against Germany in the present 
war, no single manufacturer is going to 
stand up against German competition in 
the war for trade supremacy. ‘They are 
too well organized, for that you must or- 
ganize to meet them. Their propaganda 
work is not only carefully planned, re- 
markably backed both financially and by 
brains, but also insidious in its workings. 
We know that they have practically gov- 
ernment backing and government control, 
and an extraordinary system. I was very 
much surprised when I[ picked up Dr. 
Norton’s book on the Dvyestuff census to 
find that there are six leading German 
and smaller German 
companies. But there was an organiza- 
tion and I am informed by Mr. McKer- 
row that there are already today in this 
country something like 130 manufactur- 
ers of dyestuffs. On the fact of it how 
is the disorganized effort of 130 concerns 
going to meet the organized effort of 
thirteen huge, active and well-established 
concerns? Then again you have the com- 
petition of the other nations, England. 
Switzerland, Sweden, Italy, Japan, all 
of them making a strong effort to get 
their hands into the dyestuff industry. It 
is only by associated effort that vou are 
going to accomplish the saving of your 
industry, not merely by: the interchange 
ot thought. but by government protection. 


companies seven 


No single concern in this country can go 
down to Washington and have proper 
legislation passed to protect this indus 
try. Apart from the difficulty of obtain 
ing government support when it is sug 
gested by one concern, you have the con 
stant distrust at 
individual concern is planning something 


Washington that some 


tor its own benefit and even if vou gen 
tlemen were not aware of an etfort being 
made some Congressman or Senator will 
certain that a bill has been passed and 
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backed by a certain concern and imme- 
diately everything is in confusion. But 
go to Washington as an association repre- 
senting the entire industry, you receive 
the most courteous attention, a fair hear- 
ing and usually you accomplished your 
result. 

In the Disinfectant Association we re- 
ceived word that a bill had been rail- 
roaded through the Connecticut legisla- 
ture providing for the putting of a final 
coeficient number all disinfectants. 
That is one of the steps towards stand- 
ardization of disinfectants. 
ago the members of the Association were 
opposed to that standardization, today 
they are in favor of it but realize the diffi- 
definite stand- 
The bill as passed was very badly 
drawn. We were not opposed to the es- 
tablishment of a final coefficient 
Connecticut, we were opposed to putting 
a statute upon the books which would de- 
moralize the industry. I 
with the sponsor for the bill and arranged 
to meet him. We met on the train; he. 
the man who proposed the bill, and my- 


on 


Three years 


culties of establishing a 
ard. 


law in 


got in touch 


Continued on page 10 
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Do you want to be informed each 
week of the latest developments 
in the dyestuff industry ? 


In our issue of January | 4th we 
called the attention of readers of 
the Reporter to the fact that circu- 
lation up to the present time had 
been entirely free but gave warn- 
ing that in the near future we 
should approach our friends with 
the request that they become paid 
subscribers. 


We are accordingly preparing 
subscription bills which will be 
mailed during the coming week to 
all those who have been receiving 
the Reporter during the past four 
months free of charge. Subscrip- 
tions received in response to this 
request will be entered on our 


books as of March 1, 1918. 


There is, of course, no obliga- 
tion upon anyone to pay the $3.00 
covered by the subscription bill, 
but we are anxious to ascertain 
which of our readers really con- 
sider the Reporter of value, and 
which do not so esteem it. We 
would, therefore, earnestly re- 
quest that upon receipt of sub- 
scription bill you do one of three 
things, either return same to us 
with your check for $3.00, or ad- 
vise us that we may consider the 
subscription in force—remittance 
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to follow at a later date—or that 
you return the invoice with re- 
quest that you wish the Reporter 
discontinued. In this way it will 
be possible for us to utilize those 
copies which are not wanted by 
their present recipients for circu- 
lation work in other quarters. 


We have endeavored in every 
way possible to live up to the 
principles which we enunciated in 
our initial issue. We are con- 
stantly becoming more impressed 
with the fact that the need for a 
paper such as the Reporter is real 
and we hope as time goes on, to 
make the magazine an organ of 
genuine service to the trade at 
large. We earnestly trust that our 
request for subscriptions will be 
met in the general spirit of co- 
operation which we believe domi- 
nates the dyestuff industry at the 
present time. 


Mr. Kaye, Consulting Lawyer of 
Convention. 


(Continued from page 9) 


self. We took a compartment on the train 
and by the time we reached Hartford we 
had re-drafted the bill for him, with the 
result that though the bill had already 
passed both houses, the bill was with- 
drawn and the bill which had been drawn 
by us was passed in its place. And to- 
day, while I realize it is not a perfect 
bill it certainly covers the point infinitely 
better than the original bill. 


The same thing will apply to you with 
the dyestuff industry on the legislative 
end. If i#t is a question of tariff changes, 
if it is a question of getting the govern- 
ment to see how closely you are allied 
with the munition industry, you will get 
a hearing as a body and not as an in- 
dividual. I pointed out to the gentlemen 
of the committee that we must proceed 
very slowly, that it lay not in the power 
of a few men meeting last week, or in 
your power, to in a quick and arbitrary 
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manner to adopt a form of arbitration or 
a definite plane of propaganda work. An 
association is formed very much in the 
manner of the formation of the United 
States of America. There were a lot of 
colonies and they got together in 1776 
and declared their independence, and 
then in 1776 until February, 1781, these 
Articles of Confederation were first dis- 
cussed and then gradually submitted to 
the various colonies for adoption. The 
Constitution of the United States was not 
adopted until 1787. You must do about 
the same thing here.” You are meeting 
not to declare your independence but your 
inter-dependence. Every man is privi- 
leged to get up and explain what his 
company does, and we want him to do it. 
The views of all the gentlemen present 
taken together and read over will form 
the body of thought upon which your 
organization committee will be enabled to 
work. I suggested to the meeting last 
week that your procedure should be a 
similar one to that of any other organiza- 
tion. At the meeting today, if possible 
before the close of your morning session, 
have your Chairman appoint an organ- 
ized committee. which committee to be 
limited to merely making out a statement 
of the purposes of your organization and 
a general plan of procedure. Then have 
your committee empowered to act as an 
organization committee only until your 
first annual meeting and by first annual 
meeting [ do not mean a meeting a year 
from now but a meeting two or three 
months from now. During that interim 
your committee will be empowered to en- 
tertain and pass upon applications tor 
membership. It will be in a position to 
consider the various topics of by-laws. 
ete., the question of classification of mem 
bership, dues, propositions for propagan 
da work, ete. And 1 also suggest that 
the Chairman of the Organization Com 
mittee arrange for a series of committees 
selected from the manufacturers, on the 
various topics which have been discussed 
and will be discussed, such as registra 
tion of dyestuffs, standardization, arbi 
tration of disputes, patent law, trade re 
vision, propaganda work, and each one 
devoted to its own topics and in the in 
terval between this meeting and your first 
annual meeting, can lay the data upon 
which it may render a comprehensive and 
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intelligent report. Upon the reports so 
rendered you can establish what will 
amount to your constitution, the princi- 
ples for which the association will defi- 
nitely stand. 

These are practically the only sugges- 
tions I want to lay before you. I desire 
if you have an organization committee 
appointed to have the opportunity of 
meeting with and advising them and give 
them the benefit of whatever experience 
I have had. 

I just want to leave you one thought. 
No manufacturer in this country, espe- 
cially in this industry, is big enough to 
dominate the United States in its legis- 
lative policy, is big enough to dominate 
this industry, but if you keep on going 
ahead in your line, this organization, as 
130 concerns can do what one man not 
knowing what the other is doing, each 
man going to countries fertile in propa- 
ganda work, as soon as the war is over 
and your real competition commences, one 
by one you are going back to the wall. 
This is the time for you to form your 
association and not wait until the enemy 
is within vour borders. We have learned 
our lesson in preparedness and having 


learned that lesson, I suggest that we 
prepare now. 
There was some discussion upon cer- 


tain points that were brought out by Mr. 
Kave but this was of little importance 
until Mr. L. A. Ault of Ault & Wiborg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, arose and made the fol- 
lowing suggestion: 

“T suggest that each member pres 
ent arise and state to those present 
his his with 
company and just what line his com 
pany is engaged in; whether his com 
pany is engaged in the actual manu 
facture of dyestutfs or whether they 
are dealers only.” 

This suggestion was acted upon and the 
cards of all present were col- 
lected and as the chairman read them, 
the representative or representatives of 
the company arose and gave his or their 


name, conne ction his 


business 


names as requested. 

While this progress, it 
noted that Mr. Ault was, or seemed to be. 
in a state of unrest and, judging from his 
remarks, this the He 


was in was 


next was Case 


arose and said: 
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“Mr. Chairman, I was led to sup- 
pose that this was to be a meeting 
of manufacturers who had met with 
the purpose of establishing an as- 
sociation for American Dyestuff 
Manufacturers and not an associa- 
tion for manufacturers and dealers.” 
Mr. Bradford Webster, a dealer in 

dyestuffs, then arose and demanded of 

Mr. Ault the definition of an actual manu- 

facturer. Mr. Webster said: 

“Why am I not an actual manu- 
facturer when I maintain a labora- 
tory for the assembling and mixing 
of certain colors to meet the demand 
of individual companies?” 

Mr. Ault contended that this practise 
did not make a man an actual manufac- 
turer and a heated argument was in prog- 
ress when the chairman called the house 
to order and suggested that the question 
be put to a vote. 

This was done and it was finally agreed 
that the actual manufacturers remain in 
the room and the dealers retire. Before 
this took place a committee composed of 
three manufacturers and three dealers 
was chosen to meet together and _ talk 
over a workable plan. While this com- 
mittee was in session some brief addresses 
were delivered and suggestions exchanged. 

Adjournment for luncheon was then 
proposed and _ it understood that 
early in the afternoon session the com- 
mittee of manufacturers and dealers then 
_in session would make a report.. 







































was 


The afternoon session opened with an 
attendance of over two hundred and the 
report of the committee was given. Brief- 
ly summarized, the plan called for the 
formation of an association composed of 
two bodies (manufacturers and dealers ) : 
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the manufacturers to compose Section A, 
and the dealers Section B. It is to be 
understood that both sections are to 
work for and co-operate in furthering 
the success of the association. 

An address by Dr. J. Merritt Mat- 
thews was delivered and many interesting 
points were brought out. Dr. Wallace 
Pierce of the United States Conditioning 
and Testing Company delivered an ad- 
dress on the most important subject of 


the day, that of standardization. Dr. 
Pierce’s remarks were as follows: 
Address of E. W. Pierce, Chief 


Chemist, U. S. Conditioning and 
Testing Company 


While the majority of events which 
have culminated in this convention have 
had their inception since the beginning 
of the war, this question of testing and 
standardization back to the very 
origin of coal tar dyestutfs. It is now 
over twenty years since I first began 
testing, classifying and attempting to 
standardize dyes, and with your permis- 
sion will try to outline the difficulties and 
possibilities, in order to see whether we 
cannot, at this time, take steps to adopt 
some uniform system that will, at the 
same time, be acceptable to both con- 
sumer and producer. 

Betore the war all my work was done 
in the interest of a branch office of what 
was then, and is now, the largest Ameri- 
can dyestuff factory. No one who had 
not been through the ordeal could picture 
the difficulties of holding out against the 
German competition of those days, but it 
can be readily understood that business 
was only possible by being able to sup- 


goes 
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ply goods of as high quality and render- 
ing as efficient service as our foreign 
competitors. The standards of those 
days were set by the large German 
factories and it is said that there was 
between them a free interchange of type 
samples in order to maintain a certain 
uniformity in shade and strength of dyes 
made in the various plants. These stand- 
ards were created arbitrarily, as we see 
in the case of such dyes as Rhodamine- 
B, which was only 20% of its full 
strength; Chrysophenine which was 
10% ; Chinoline yellow 20%; Auramine 
Il 3814% of Auramine O, which in turn 
was 75% less than the pure dye. The 
list might be prolonged to great length 
but the facts are generally known. 

Now it is not only permissible, but an 
actual necessity, for a factory to have a 
tvpe for commercial purposes which is 
somewhat below its best possible pro- 
duction; otherwise, it would be burdened 
with large quantities of dye below stand- 
ard, because no factory, no matter how 
high its efficiency, can turn out every lot 
perfect. This point will always be in- 
sisted upon by the manufacturers and 
conceded by the consumers. <A second 
class arises in cases where the factory 
batch is not simply below strength but is 
otf shade and requires some other dye to 
be added to bring it to type shade. A 
third class is deficient in brilliancy or 
solubility and can never be made right by 
mixing other colors with it. These manu- 
facturing problems are the cause of all 
the arguments concerning standardiza- 
tion. Of course we must consider delib- 
erate adulterations and substitutes but as 
these are so easy to detect they con- 
stitute no real problem. 
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Every factory worthy of the name 
maintains its testing department and is 
fully aware of the deficiences in each lot 
of dye produced. Corrections are made 
and the lot brought up to the factory 
standard, if possible. Extra strong 
batches are mixed with weak ones and 
different off-shades are mixed to correct 
each other, outside colors only being 
added when there is no other remedy. 

The methods of testing dyes are gen- 
erally known to chemists who have spec- 
ialized in such work but, unfortunately, 
there has been no definite rule and each 
operator uses whatever methods he deems 
best. In the case of comparison of 
two samples of identically the same dye 
we may use a colorimetric method. In 
all such tests equal quantities of the 
dyes are dissolved in equal quantities of 
water and the relative depths of color of 
the solutions measured either in Nes- 
sler jars or cylinders, or more accurately 
in a colorimeter of the Campbell-Hurley 
type, and for very exact work in the Ko- 
bel colorimeter. Whether the two samples 
are identical in composition or not can 
be determined quickly and accurately by 
observation through a small direct-vision 
spectroscope and the identity of any other 
additions established by consulting the 
tables compiled by Formanek. If the , 
two dyes are not of absolutely the same 
nature the colorimetric test is of no value 
and we must depend on comparative dye 
tests. In the comparative dye test it is 
always essential that both dyes be ap- 
plied in their proper manner under ex- 
Slight dif- 
ferences of time, strength of both, tem- 
perature, ete., have great influence on 
the value of the test. Samples dyed at 


actly the same conditions. 
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different times are never to be considered 
as comparative. While the colorimetric 
methods are accurate within 2% or less, 
the comparative dyeing is not effective 
for differences of less than 5%. This is 
due principally to the inability of the eye 
to distinguish on dyed fabrics as closely 
as in the instruments. 

The means of testing for mixtures and 
the material used for reduction are simple 
operations and by the use of the micro- 
scope can be made to give dependable 
results. The methods of testing for 
fastness to different influences are more 
varied and while the U. S. Government 
has specifications for dyed materials there 
needs to be an American series of tests 
that will be uniform. The ultra violet 
lamp has been extensively used for tests 
for fastness to light, but at present we 
need a scale of fastness that will mean 
more than the terms used at present— 
one that will express in hours or days 
how long any given percentage of dye 
will resist. This can be done, and 
whether this Association endorses such 
work or not, it will be carried on 
independently. 

Standardization is one of the burning 
questions before this meeting. On it 
hinges the question of whether certain 
producers will join or stay out. There 
seems to be a slight misconception of the 
meaning of the word. A recent article 
by Mr. McKerrow spoke of the stand- 
ardization of the names of colors so we 
would have a rigid arbitrary shade to 
represent each fancy color and a uni- 
versal use of such standards. This very 
thing has been most admirably covered 
by the Textile Color Card Association 
and while most useful and commendable, 
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is an entirely different problem from the 
one before us. 

A standard is not an ideal—it is a 
unit or system of measurement. Before 
the war, the German factories had stand- 
ards of their own making and today we 
can have American standards of our own 
making. We already know how to meas- 
ure and appraise these goods. We want 
every manufacturer to make for himself 
a type or standard of each of his dyes 
and put these on record, as it were, by 


depositing samples in the hands of a 
dependable custodian. From these 


samples portions can be issued to those 
interested in testing and the manu- 
facturer will obligate himself to make 
deliveries equal to the type he himself 


established. Probably when several fac- 
tories are making the same dye it will be 


possible to bring about between them a 
uniform standard which will really be a 
great convenience to those you must seek 
to please—your customers. This _ will 
work no hardship nor restriction on any- 
one, except on the manufacturer who de- 
livers second-grade goods when he has 
agreed to furnish first-grade. No honest 
manufacturer has anything to fear from 
such supervision, and further, if it is not 


done voluntarily by this Association, it 
will be done by other and more critical 
authorities. 


The Bureau of Standards, at the in- 
stigation of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, is at work along such lines at the 
present time. The institution I have the 
honor to represent—the United States 
Conditioning and Testing Company—is 
doing this work now in the interest of 
consumer, dealer, exporter or whoever 
desires to know the truth. Our success 
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has been partly due to the fact that on 
account of such long association with the 
selling end of the dye business there is 
not that danger of my taking the narrow- 
minded view that characterizes the re- 
former or purely scientific investigator. 
Your troubles are known and your crit- 
ics and competitors are known, so that 
our efforts are always toward effecting 
a better understanding rather than foster- 
ing a controversy. 

These things are quite possible under 
your own supervision and thereby you 
can forestall the more severe supervision 
of Washington. The assistance of the 
United States Conditioning and Testing 
Company is offered you and the only ob- 
stacle that can be foreseen is the disin- 
clination of certain manufacturers to ob- 


ligate themselves to make uniform de- ° 


liveries. This is a measure of prepared- 
ness, for the competition is to follow the 
war. Before the war the Germans set the 
pace for us to follow—let us set up a 
standard of our own and insist on clean 
open business methods and defeat their 
efforts to get this business away from us 
again. 





There was much open discussion, and 
Mr. A. Brooking Davis, of Ault & Wi- 
borg Company, raised the question as to 
what standards should be adopted for 
determining the standard of dyestuffs. 
He suggested that a standard that can bé 
duplicated should be adopted. The start 
should be made with a pure intermediate 
to which should be coupled pure bases, 
until the resultant substances became a 
chemical individual. He said that it was 
possible to establish a chemically pure 
laboratory standard of every shade of 
color. He pointed out that the Germans 
utilized a system of standardization of 
which 90% was known chemically pure 
type. Mr. Bradford Webster said that 
he had gone over the patents on vat colors 
in the patent room in Washington and that 
patents on vat blue had run out though 
new patents had been taken out for this 
and other colors between 1905 and 1910. 
The patents taken out between these dates 
would run out between 1922 and 1927. 

It was pointed out by Mr. L. A. Ault 
that lithol, a base for dye production, was 
selling here at 24c before the war, while 
the foreign valuation of the same prod- 
uct was less than 8¢ a pound. 
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In the course of the afternoon an ‘in- 
teresting address was delivered by Mr. 
Bradford Webster on the subject, Patent 
Laws. Mr. Webster’s summarized re- 
marks were as follows: 


Address of Bradford Webster, an 
Attorney Who Has Specialized 
in Trade Arbitration 


In an emergency industry, where both 
the production and the merchandising of 
dyestuffs have been in such a state of 
swift evolution, it is natural that all kinds 
of disputes should have arisen. It is also 
natural that unserypulous men ‘should 
have taken advantage of the situation to 
the limit. With the lack of adaptability 
of the courts, and with the profession of 
law one hundred years or more behind 
the profession of business, it is natural 
that the settlement of disputes in the 
courts, civil and criminal, should have 
proven a failure. With rules of evidence 
not suited to the occasion, no reparation 
or punishment could be secured at all in 
cases where practical men in the busi- 
ness knew to a certainty what fraud had 
been committed and exactly how it had 
been committed. 

So it has been apparent for a long time 
that a powerful Board of Arbitration, 
composed of men knowing the business, 
both from a practical and from a techni- 
cal standpoint, was greatly to be desired 
in the dyestuff business. If the organiz- 
ing effort of our friend Mr. H. Gardner 
McKerrow, accomplishes nothing else 
than the establishment of a powerful and 
effective Board of Arbitration for the dis- 
pensing of swift and certain justice in 
dyestuff disputes, it will surely have been 
well spent and deserving of the gratitude 
of everyone. 
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Such a Board should be composed of 
three men. If each of them had had 
legal, manufacturing and merchandising 
experience, with the necessary breadth 
of vision, fairness and practical good 
sense, he would have ideal qualifications. 
In the absence of such universal quali- 
fications in each, each should have as 
many as possible, and a_ well-balanced 
display of all them should appear in 
the Board. 

Such a Board enforces its decrees by 
the power of publicity and discrimina- 
tion against those who refuse obedience. 
It should also add to the force of its de- 
crees by rendering them only where the 
parties have agreed that the decree 
should be enforceable in a Court of Law 
exactly like a prior judgement in a Court 
of Justice. Any party to a dispute re- 
garding dyestuffs should have the right 
to bring such dispute before the Board, 
and the same discrimination should be 
shown against any party refusing to ar- 
bitrate as should be shown against a 
party refusing to abide by a decree. 


The Chairman then announced that an 
important communication would be made 
to the convention on Wednesday morning 
by Dr. Grinnell Jones of the United 
States Tariff Commission, which would 
vitally bear upon the dyestuff industry. 
Adjournment was then suggested until 
11 a.m., Wednesday. Owing to Mr. 
Heminway’s absence, Mr. David W. 
Jayne of the Barrett Company, occupied 
the chair. At 11:35 Wednesday morn- 
ing, Dr. Jones delivered the following 
vitally important address: 


Address of Dr. Grinnell Jones, of the 
Staff of the U. S. Tariff 
Commission 

It is not necessary before this audi- 
ence to discuss the history of the tariff 
law of September 8, 1916, which raised 
the duty. on dyes and other coal tar 
products. I shal merey remind you that 
the legislation creating the United States 
Tariff Commission forms a part of this 
same bill. This law charges the Tariff 
Commission with the duty of gathering 
the facts needed for the consideration 
of questions of tariff policy and requires 
that all information at its command shall 
be put at the disposal of the President 
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and Congress, whenever requested. The 
commission recognizes that the dyestuff 
industry presents one of the most im- 
portant and complex problems which it 
will have to consider, and is planning to 
make a report to Congress on this in- 
dustry. 

Last August the Commission sent a 
questionnaire to many of the leading tex- 
tile mills asking for a statement in re- 
gard to the effect of the dvestuff short- 
age of 1915 on their business and the 
extent to which their needs have been 
met by the growth of the American dye- 
stuff industry. These consumers were 
also asked to give certain statistical in- 
formation bearing on the question and 
to state their opinion in regard to the 
wisest policy for the country to adopt 
on the question of the tariff on dyes. Re- 
turns have been received from 77 textile 
manufacturers, and a summarized state- 
ment of the replies will be published 
very soon. The commission is now seek- 
ing information from the manufacturers 
of dyes, intermediates, and other coal 
tar products. 

The Underwood tariff law levied an 
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import duty of 30 per cent ad valorem on 
dyes, except indigo, alizarin, and dyes 
derived from anthracene and carbazol, 
which were on the free list. The act of 
September 5, 1916 placed an additional 
duty of 5 cents per pound on the dyes 
formerly dutiable at 30 per cent ad 
valorem and imposed a duty of 30 per 
cent upon the dyes formerly on the free 
list. By the same act coal tar crudes 
were put on the free list and intermedi- 
ates were made dutiable at 15 per cent 
plus 2144 cents per pound. These speci- 
fied duties of 5 cents in the case of dyes 
and certain other finished products, and 
214 cents in the case of intermediates, 
were called special duties. The law 
further provides that these special duties 
shall remain in force only 5 years, and 
that they shall thereafter be gradual- 
lv reduced by one-fifth annually. The 
law. however, contains another provision, 
which reads as follows: But 
if, at the expiration of five years from 
the date of passage of this Act, the Presi- 
dent finds that there is not being manu- 
factured or produced within the United 
States, as much as sixty per centum in 
value of the domestic consumption of the 
articles mentioned in Groups II and III 
(intermediates and finished products) of 
section five hundred, he shall by procla- 
mation so declare, whereupon the spec- 
ial duties imposed by this section on such 
articles shall no longer be 
levied, or collected.” 

The President of the United States 
has requested the Tariff Commission to 
ascertain the facts on which executive 
action under this clause must be based. 
It has seemed wise not to wait for the 
expiration of the five vear period before 
beginning a systematic study of the de- 
velopment and progress of this industry 
in the United States. 

The schedule which has recently been 
sent to all manufacturers known to us is 
designed to ascertain the facts needed 
for the application of the 60 per cent 
clause, as well as to secure certain other 
information which will be helpful to the 
commission and Congress in determining 
the wisest future policy. The commis- 
sion is taking a census of the coal tar 
products for the year 1917, asking for 
the quantity and value of the production 
of each intermediate, dye, or other fin- 
ished product. 
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It is, of course, well known in a gen- 
eral way to those familiar with the dye 
industry that the development of indi- 
go, alizarin, and the vat dyes derived 
from anthraquinone and carbazol has 
not kept pace with the development 
of the azo dyes. Since these branches 
of the industry are the very impor- 
tant ones which under the present law 
do not get the benefit of the special 
duty of 5 cents, it is of great importance 
that the commission for the con- 
sideration of Congress definite statisti- 
‘al information in regard to the develop- 
ment of the different branches of the 
industry. For this and other reasons 
we are asking for detailed information in 
regard to the production of each sepa- 
rate dye, not simply for grand totals. 
We hope to publish the totals in as great 
detail as can be done without revealing 
the operations of individual concerns. 
For example, in the cases of aniline and 
Bismarck brown there will be so many 
producers that the total production for 
the country can be published without re- 
vealing the operations of any individual 
concern. It is believed that this infor- 
mation will be of interest and value not 
only to Congress but to the producers 
themselves. In many other cases the 
publication of the totals would reveal 
the operations of individual concerns. In 
all such cases the dye or intermediate in 
question will be grouped with others of a 
similar character so as to cover effectual- 
ly the details. In the case of dyes sold 
under a trade name, whose chemical 
nature is kept as a trade secret, we are 
asking that you give us confidentially 
sufficient information in broad, general 
terms, such as will enable us to classify 
properly each such dye. It is especially 
important that we be able to distinguish 
clearly between dyes dutiable at 30 per 
cent plus 5 cents per pound and those 
dutiable at 30 per cent only. 

You will notice that under the present 
law it is necessary to ascertain both pro- 
duction and consumption of dyes in the 
United States. It would be impossible 
to secure complete returns from consum- 
ers themselves. It therefore becomes 
necessary to regard the consumption in 
the United States as equivalent to the 
sales of American manufacturers plus 
imports minus exports. Although the 
law requires a comparison of the value of 
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the domestic consumption and production, 
we are asking for the quantity also as a 
check on the values and because the quan- 
tity is for many purposes a better indica- 
tion of the growth of the industry than 
the value. 




















One of the difficulties which we foresee 
is the lack of a generally accepted stand- 
ard of quality and strength for dyes. If 
as a result of the deliberations of this as- 
sociation a generally recognized standard 
is adopted, the future work of the com- 
mission will be greatly facilitated. 

We appreciate that it will not be easy 
to bring together the information called 
for on the schedule but rely with con- 
fidence on the co-operation of the indus- 
try toward enabling the commission and 
Congress to deal intelligently wil) an im- 
portant public question. Although we 
have sought and secured the helpful co- 
operation of a number of representative 
manufacturers both large and small in 
the preparation of this schedule, we real- 
ize that it is capable of improvement. We 
ask you to do the best you can to supply 
the information in the form called for this 
year. We shall welcome constructive 
criticism which will help us to prepare a 
better schedule for later use. In mak- 
ing suggestions a clear distinction should 
be drawn between changes which can be 
made under the present law and changes 
which would require an amendment to 
the law. 

The work which the commission is do- 
ing on the special law of September 8, 
1916, is not confined to the questionnaire 
just described. We are also consider- 
ing very carefully the possibility of im- 
proving the law by amendments. 

For example, the new act does not re- 
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peal all of the provisions of the old law 
which are in conflict with the intent of 
the new law. The list of intermediates 
mentioned by name is capable of much 
improvement. Such important  inter- 
mediates as Michlar’s ketone and dini- 
trophenol are not mentioned, whereas the 
relatively much less important nitrotoluy- 
lenediamin and monochlorphtalic acid are 
included. Very little attention appears 
to have been paid to intermediates for 
medicinals or photographic chemicals or 


flavors. Many suggestions have been 
made to the commission in regard to 


changes in the wording of the law. We 
have prepared a list of such of these sug- 
gestions as seem worthy of serious con- 
sideration. We will send a copy of this 
list to anyone who cares to offer evidence 
or opinion in regard to the advisability of 
the proposed changes and will welcome 
any additional suggestions. 





The commission will be glad to arrange 
for a conference with representatives of 
the dye industry in the near future. If 
such a conference appears to be desirable. 
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The morning was devoted to discus- 
sions with Mr. Jones on the subject of 
tariff. This discussion was lead by Mr. 
4. Brooking Davis, of Ault & Wiborg 
Company. He suggested that the term 
intermediate be defined more fully and 
also that the law should be amended so 
as to fix the number of chemical steps 
taken in manufacturing intermediates so 
that if the product was further altered it 
would cease to be an intermediate. Dr. 
Jones replied that this plan had already 
been put forward and that the term in- 
termediate had been carefully defined in 
the law and a list of well known inter- 
mediates mentioned. 


Dr. Chas. H. Hurty then remarked: 
“T had a conversation a few days ago, 
with the owner of a large inill in North 
Carolina. There was formerly a certain 
group in this country, typified by manu- 
facturers in North Carolina, responsible 
for a certain exemption in the tariff bill. 
This mill owner said: ‘I understand we 
are going to give the American dyestuff 
people more of a chance in this Congress. 
Since the war, and its revelations of 
German methods, I have made up my 
mind that I do not want to buy another 
pound of dyestuffs from them.’ 


“I would suggest that we prepare our- 
selves against German ingenuity after 
the war in shipping dyestuffs into the 
country as intermediates. I would also 
suggest that the American dyestuff manu- 
facturers sharpen their pencils and think 
up ways of ‘shooting holes in the present 
tariff law’ in order to prevent this 
practise.” 


“There is one administrative phase of 
this tariff law which has not been touched 
upon,” said R. W. Cornelison, president 
of the Peerless Color Company. “I 
would like to call to the attention of the 
Tariff Commission the fact that there 
are some very interesting figures on dye 
importation in the Bureau of Commerce. 
I remember one dye of which I used many 
tons. It was called Naphthol green B. 
It sold at 45¢ a pound. Some people paid 
as high as 65c a pound. By buying in 
large quantities I paid 25c a pound. The 
price at which it was declared was much 
lower. If you go down the list I think 
you will find gross undervaluation. If 
this was done before the war, what will 
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prevent this same gross undervaluation 
after the war?” 

“To put it mildly,” said E. S. Alton, 
“the patent situation as a whole is of no 
account. The Germans have simply 
worked out certain formulas. The 
United States Patent Office has about 
98,000 patents. .We can invent as well as 
the Germans. It has been established 
that a certain color can be invented to- 
day. Our chemists have been busy manu- 
facturing; they did not have time to do 
any inventing. They will, as time goes 
on, put their minds to the task and in 
that manner we can do just what the 
Germans did. Another point is that if 
the Government wills it, they can limit 
German patents in this country to a cer- 
tain period.” 

At this point Mr. Killheffer arose and 
stated that he had formerly been chief 
chemist for one of the old line German 
dye companies, was quite familiar with 
their methods and therefore urged that 
the chemists adopt Dr. Hurty’s sug- 
gestion to think up ways to have the tariff 
law amended so as to prevent the bring- 
ing in of products as intermediates which 
could quickly be changed to dyes. Mr. 
Killheffer also said that there was fre- 
quently some “joker” in the patents ob- 
tained by foreigners which prevented 
their being worked after they expired. 

(Continued in the next issue) 
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Owing to the limitation of space 
this report of the Convention will also 
appear in our issue of February the 
fourth. A list of those who were pres- 
ent will be given together with the com- 
plete address of Mr. McKerrow. 


It is Mr. McK errow’s wish that there 
be less publicity directed to himself and 
more to the activities and successes of 
the convention. 


Mr. McKerrow has worked faithfully 
for the success of the association and 
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not for personal glory. 
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